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table, where any body might sec it. Re read it to me; said, " this man has great powers," pointed out the severest passages, and observed how well they were expressed.' This air of indifference, which imposed upon the worthy Doclsley, was certainly nothing but a specimen of that dissimulation which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one of the most essential lessons for the conduct of life1. His Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to Doclsley from the charges brought against him by Johnson; but we may judge of the flimsincss of his defence, from his having excused his neglect of Johnson, by saying that 'he had heard he had changed his lodgings, and did not know where he lived ;' as if there could have been the smallest difficulty to inform himself of that circumstance, by inquiring in the literary circle with which his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, himself one of its ornaments.
Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and suggested, that his not being admitted when he called on him, was, probably, not to be imputed to Lord Chesterfield; for his Lordship had declared to Doclslcy, that ' he would have turned off the best servant he ever had, if he had known that he denied him to a man who would have been always more than welcome;' and, in confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord Chesterfield's general affability and easiness of access, especially to literary men. 'Sir, (said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield; he is the proudest man this day existing3.' ' No, (said Dr. Adams) there is one person, at least, as proud; I think, by your own account, you arc the prouder man of the two.' ' But mine (replied Johnson, instantly) was defensive pride.' This, as Dr. Adams well
1 Chesterfield, when he read Johnson's letter to DocLslcy, \v;is acting up to the advice that he h;ul given his own son six years earlier (Letters, ii. 172) :—'When things of this kind [bons mots] happen to be said of you, the most prudent way is to seem not to suppose that they are meant at you, but to dissemble and conceal whatever degree of anger you may feel' inwardly ; and, should they be so plain, that you cannot be supposed ignorant of their meaning, to join in the laugh of the company against
yourself; acknowledge Ihe hit to be a fair one, mul the jest a goeicl one, and play off the whole thing in seeming good humour; but by no means reply in the same way; which only shows that you are hurt, and publishes the victory which you might have concealed.'
" See post, March 23, 1783, whore Johnson said that ' Lord Chesterfield was dignified, hut he was insolent;1 and June 27, 1784, where he said that 'his manner was exquisitely elegant.'   ••!    lui
